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CHAPTER VIII. SHADOWED. 


THERE is a process in dramatic art, called 
being “followed by the lime-light,” which 
is no doubt complimentary, but can, one 
would think, hardly be pleasant. A 
dazzling sort of effect to the eyes must 
surely be produced by living in such an 
atmosphere of perpetual radiance, At 
all events, such was the experience of 
Private Harry Deacon, after that night 
when he played the part of Minnymin ; 
for Drummer Coghlan kept him in the 
lime-light of his eye; made himself in- 
deed, so to speak, a kind of double, 
and appeared to be suddenly endowed 
with miraculous powers and multiple 
individualities. Did Private Deacon take 
a stroll in the country, sure enough the 
trim figure of the drummer seemed to 
rise like an exhalation from the roadside. 
When the first note of the first post broke 
the stillness of the night, Coghlan was 
sure to be seen loitering on Patrick’s Hill, 
swishing his leg with a trim little cane, 
and gazing calmly downhill to the city 
that looks so fair in the twilight. As 
if by some occult influence, Private Deacon 
seemed drawn up that same hill. 

“Tl save that lad or I'll pirish,” said 
the drummer to a comrade, 

“Ts it from the drink then?” replied 
the other. 

“Of course it’s the drink,” replied 
Coghlan sharply, coming to a sudden 
standstill, and staring straight into his 


companion’s face ; ‘‘ whatever ilse would I 
be likely to be after kapin’ him from ?” 

“Why, you're getting as grand a Tem- 
perance fellow as Father Mathew, as 
stands so stark and stiff there at the end of 
the bridge: why don’t you give a preach- 
ment about it, Coghlan ?” 

‘I’m down for indulgence,” said Coghlan 
with a grin. 

The other whistled long and low; but 
dared not ask any questions. Drummer 
Coghlan was counted a bit of a spitfire, 
yet his patronage and companionship were 
desired because he was knowledgeable, and 
stood well with his superior officers as a 
‘‘gmart soldier,” and one who looked well 
after the boys of the drums and fifes, and 
gave them a hiding now and again when 
they deserved it—which was by no means 
seldom. 

He was therefore not a man to vex 
by indiscreet questionings ; especially upon 
such a delicate subject as who might be 
the object of his present passion. It was 
popularly supposed that the adventure 
with the Corporal’s widow—now a four- 
year-old story—had had a bracing effect 
upon Drummer Coghlan’s character ; at all 
events, he had risen much in public 
(that is regimental) estimation since that 
time, and another stripe adorned the sleeve 
of his tunic. 

Once Coghlan, craftily dodging Deacon’s 
steps, met the Adjutant. Once counted 
for nothing. But again, not far from the 
Wishing Well, the two came face to face, 

“That divil’s after him thin, eh?” said 
Coghlan to himself, as he saluted, and 
stood aside to let the officer pass; “there's 
small chance for the spalpeen if he’s up 
to any bloomin’ tricks. Glory be—’tisn’t 
as if he was a bloomin’ civilian ; it’s easy 
enough for the likes of them to take up wi’ 
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the scram o’ the earth—they don’t know 
nothin’, they don’t—but when a man’s 
got an honest red coat on his back, why 
can’t he keep an honest heart underneath 
it? The divil’s in it all—bad cess to it.” 

“The top o’ the mornin’ to ye, Mister 
Solger,” cried a shrill voice from the other 
side of the hedge, and Coghlan wheeled 
round, as if he had heard the words “ right 
about face,” to see two sticks of legs strad- 
dled across the ditch, and a tatterdemalion 
with stiff arms, and head mockingly uplifted, 
taking off his own soldierly carriage. 

‘‘ What are ye, ye spawn of the divil?” 
said Coghlan, shoving his forage-cap to 
the back of his head in his perplexity. 

* Divil yoursel’!” shouted Tim—for in- 
deed it was no other; “did ye see that 
Eoglish off’cer goin’ along? Well, he’sa 
frind o’ mine, do ye see. Och! it’s no spawn 
I am, but a grown man, an’ one 0’ great 
conshideration.” 

“A friend o’ yours?” said Coghlan 
with a mighty contempt. “Tell us another, 
sonnie; that one won’t ketch on.” 

* Didn’t he giv’ me a rale silver bit, an’ 
didn’t I boy a swatestuff poy for little 
Patsey, and a ribbin for Mary Rooney— 
her as I’m to take before the holy praste 
one o’ these foine days, when I’ve got a 
potato patch to start me i’ loife like a 
gintleman? An’ there’s more to tell than 
that same too, for hearken now——” 

At this Tim cleared the ditch, and came 
to Coghlan’s side, hugging himself in his 
rags and speaking in a whisper that was 
enough to make any one’s blood run cold. 

“ Didn’t he giv’ me the letter i’ one hand 
an’ anither silver bit in the ither one?” 

** What letter, ye robber o’ the dead?” 
screamed Coghlan, but the elfia thing was 
up and off, a flitting shadow in the sun- 
shine, soon nothing but a cloud of dust in 
the distance, and the far-off echo of a 
ringing voice that sang a rebel song. 

“Shure, an’ it’s a spoy he’s makin’ of 
the atomy, and the letter was a snare,” said 
Coghlan, smiting his thigh with a mighty 
thud, while a sturdy oath further relieved 
his feelings. Then two figures came in 
sight, at first far-off, like tiny silhouettes 
against the sky, then nearer and nearer, 
A man and woman pacing slowly side by 
side, the woman weeping. 

“It’s Harry and the girl Norah, an’ 
somethin’s throublin’ her,” said Coghlan to 
himself. ‘Isshe a snare set for his feet— 


like the button-nosed, monkey-mouthed, 
bat’s-eared varmint that’s jast fled—or is 
she true as fair, the crathur?” 





Coghlan was a drummer in a marching 
regiment, but he was also a gentleman in 
the best sense of the word. 

He took advantage of a little turn in the 
lane to wheel round and set off briskly 
towards the town, swinging along, and 
only stopping once to gather a tiny bunch 
of berries for little Abednego’s supper. 

“ When a man’s walking with his girl he 
don’t want no one, comrade or no comrade, 
to keep a look-out on him. I’m that way 
myself with ‘Liza; but don’t you come 
none o’ your Minnymin tricks wi me, 
Harry Deacon, lookin’ like a scared crathur 
as some one’s huntin’ to the grim death 
itself It’s not that way a man looks when 
his girl’s last kiss lies sweet on his lipsp— 
I know better than that, I’m that way myself 
with ’Liza—but there was blue murder in 
your eyes that time, my boy ; glory be this 
night and day, and the blessed little Missy 
tould me true, be jabers, so she did !” 

But Drummer Coghlan reckoned without 
due consideration for the possible accidents 
of life. He slipped on a bit of orange- 
peel in the barrack yard and dislocated 
his ankle. Then came days when he was 
tied to hospital, mornings when the grave 
Scotch Sergeant came and looked at him 
as if he were about to measure him for his 
coffia, and when the cheery face and voice 
of Dr. Masters did him as much good as a 
pint of ale. Gentleman Jack, too, was 
visiting a sick comrade in hospital, and 
somehow got talking with the drummer, 
by that time hobbling about on a crutch 
and one slung foot; and their chat drifted 
—how goodness only knows —to little 
Missy and little Abednego, who, by the 
way, came to visit his master in the ward, 
brought by a wary comrade, and cheered 
the sick mightily with his pretty antics, 
subsequently disappearing with startling 
rapidity into the bosom of Jim’s blue 
hospital shirt, and peeping from that 
stronghold at the grey figures assembled 
round, It was wonderful what an interest 
the Colour-Sergeant took in the story of 
poor ’Bednego being “ spreaded ” by Missy, 
and that young lady’s manifold perfections, 
and the way in which Mies Elsie, and Miss 
Alison, and Mrs. Henneker, to say nothing 
of the Major his own self, doted on the 
ground she set her little foot on. 

Be sure ’Liza was not left out in these 
recitals, and Harry Deacon, and the story 
of how he played the part of Minnymin 
would have followed in due course, had not 
Coghlan gulped it down like a bolus, 





getting red in the face with the effort, 
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It was a great relief to talk to the 
Colour-Sergeant, and to manage to bring 
in ’Liza every now and then, as it were, 
To talk of 
those you love is often the next best 
thing to seeing them. Writing to them 


{ is also a prime amusement, and Jim spent 


much time inditing letters —a process 
both laborious and painful, but delightfal 
in its results to good Eliza, who read and 
re-read the epistles to the cook, and carried 
them about in her apron pocket, proud, 
indeed, of such tangible love tokens; 
proud also to tell her young ladies that 
the Colour- Sergeant of number one 
company was so good to Jim in hospital, 
aad even took him books to read, and 
“loved to hear about little Missy, so he 
did, and Jim loved to tell about her— 
the blessed darling !” 

“What an amiable Colour-Sergeant !” 
said Elsie, laughing; “it is very nice of 
him to take such an interest in us, I’m sure.” 

But Alison had nothing to say; only 
she kept her needle quite still in her hand 
for a moment or two, and added no single 
stitch to the rose-bud she was tracing, 

Then Elsie went on. 

“ Jim, as you call him, is not the only 
person favoured by the new Colour- 
Sergeant, Eliza,” with her eyes full of 


} merriment, eyes that had hardly yet learned 


to weep; “he lent us a book, too, didn’t 
he, Alison? Why, here it is; we have never 
looked it fairly through yet. Do put that 
stitching away, and let us try these chants 
over, dear. I thought choir practice went 
better than usual last night, didn’t you?” 

“T think it would go a great deal better 
always if Mr. Green and Mr. Verrinder 
kept away. The improvement is always 
most marked when they happen to be on 
duty ; you really must allow that——” 

‘What have I to do with it?” said 
Elsie, pouting. 

“Well, I must say, I think you en- 
courage Mr. Verrinder——” 

“Encourage Mr. Verrinder!” cried 
Elsie, and down went Colour-Sergeant 
Smith’s book, with its face on the floor. 

“ Yes ; encourage him to fancy he has a 
voice,” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Elsie, suddenly calm 
as asummer’s night. ‘I don’t tell him to 
* face that he sings like a crow—as you 

0.’ 

‘*He does sing like a crow,” said Alison ; 
“and not a nice crow either. As to Mr, 
Green, I really do wish he wouldn’t blush 
80 every time one speaks to him.” 





“Every time you speak to him, you 
mean,” replied the other viciously. 

** Elsie!” 

And a warning finger was upheld. 
Chaff of that kind was forbidden, and 
the merry maid knew it, but occasionally 
transgressed. 

“He is a ridiculous person altogether,” 
she went on, picking up the long, narrow 
chant-book, and smoothing out its leaves 
tenderly ; “‘his recitation at the Soldiers’ 
Evening on Saturday was dreadful; when 
he said, ‘on the Grampian Hills,’ he pointed 
right up to the big chandelier. Then 
Mr. Blizzard’s dying gladiator, do you 
think they can really have been like that, 
Alison ?” 

“Never saw one,” said Alison shortly, 
in the interval of counting stitches. 

“ Bat,” continued Elsie, ‘‘a gladiator with 
a squeaky voice is surely a mistake ; and 
what a bump he came down with when he 
died! That was surely a dramatic blunder ; 
he ought to have subsided gracefully—like 
a sort of dissolving view, you know. I 
got tired of the whole thing, until Sergeant 
Smith sang, ‘Bid me good-bye!’ That 
made me feel what cousin Frank calls 
‘blabby’; it did, indeed. It was so sweet 
and sad. It quite haunted me. ‘Bid me 
gdod-bye, good-bye, good-bye!’ He got 
quite pale while he sang it. I like that 
sort of thing; it is so impressive. I was 
glad they encored it, though he did seem 
so unwilling. He is a very dignified sort of 
personage altogether, isn’t he? Eliza says 
the men call him Gentleman Jack.” 

* Do they ?” 

“ Soldiers are so knowing.” 

* Are they ?” 

* Alison, you are too provoking; you 
bury yourself alive in that embroidery.” 

“Tt is for the mother.” 

There was no division of interests at 
the Hennekers’. The Mother was “mother” 
to every one ; the tall, gaunt, eagle-faced 
Major was “Dad” to all alike; which shows 
how Alison was welded into the family, 
like a little nugget of gold into a big one. 

The mother was the centre of the home ; 
a placid, ox-eyed woman, with soft hair 
that waved on either side like a parted 
stream. A woman whose belief in good 
was so profound that she ever sought for 
some excuse underlying all evil, Eve 
one ministered to her; she and little 
Missy were a sort of human household, 
Madonna and Child—things to be wor- 
shipped, watched with fond eyes, and kept 
in flowery surroundings. Mrs. Musters 
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said the Hennekers made a ridiculous 
fuss over one another, but when Missy 
lay stricken down by a childish fever, she 
came and cried in the drawing-room, and 
the girls called her an old dear, and 
nobody ever minded what she said any 
more. Her bark was, indeed, always worse 
than her bite, and it was a pity she barked 
so much and so loud, That was what 
they said, laughing, among themselves. 
And they went on making as much fuss 
with each other as they liked—that is, no 
fuss at all, only loving each other dearly, 
and kissing the feet of little Missy, meta- 
phorically, all day long. 

Elsie had alighted on the music-stool, 
and was playing a tender minor chord or 
two from out of the Colour -Sergeant’s 
book of chants. All at once she cried out : 

* Alison, Alison! Why, look! What 
is this? There is something like a dragon’s 
head, very faint, almost scratched out; 
and yet—it is—yes, I am sure it is—a 
crest, with some letters intertwined. You 
know what I told you the other night ? 
I am sure—sure—eure there is a story 
belonging tc—Gentleman Jack. He is a 
Prince in disguise. You'll see, it will 
presently turn out as I say. Look for 
yourself, Miss Won’tbelieve.” 

And Alison, who had laid down the 
precious rose-bud and come slowly to her 
cousin’s side, answer<d, also slowly : 

“IT do not see that it concerns us, Elsie, 
and your crest looks very like a smear. 
Whatever it is, do you think we ought to 
pry into it? Do you think we ought, 
dear $+” 

Elsie blushed ; nevertheless she had the 
boldnees to vow that she could distinguish 
the letter C, and continued to stare at 
what her cousin had been pleased to 
designate a smear. 

‘Give me the book,” said Alison, grave 
and imperious ; “it was lent to me, not to 


” 


“T am sorry,” said Elsie, capitulating at 
once ; “I will not say another word about 


the. ... griffin—I wouldn’t have done 
so at all—but, oh, I do so love a story, 
even if it’s only a make-believe !” 

* Let us talk of something else,” said 
Alison. 

“Why, I have really vexed you—your 
hand trembles. Ob, Alison!” 

“Look at Missy, what is the child 
doing?” came by way of answer to this. 

Missy was standing in her usual atti- 
tude ; the sweet little head, running over 
with curls, a bit on one side; the hands 





meekly folded; the eyes pathetic; and 
there before her, on a low chair, bright 
coppers, all of a row; pennies in one row, 
halfpennies in another, and a lonely little | 
farthing all by itself. 

Missy, are you playing shop?” 

A long sigh, a weary shake of the 
precious head. 

“N-o. I’m casting up to see if I can 
buy little Abednego. I do want him so 
very badly. He’s such a dear, wee thing, 
and likes to be spreaded ever so much 
better than Minnymin—Minnymin squeaks 
and is naughty when he is properly 
spreaded.” 

“Poor Minnymin,” said Alison gravely, 
“it is naughty not to care for him any 
more.” 

‘Please don’t talk about him; he’s 
getting tiresome,” said the Fairy Queen, | 
with a pout; “and you know I can’t do 
without anything—can I? Nobody could, 
you know.” 

“The drummer won't let you have little 
Abednego,” said E!sie confidently. 

“ Not if Liza coaxed him ¢” was the un- 
expected answer, uttered with a look of 
divine faitb. 

“IT shall make her write a long letter to 
him,” continued the little maid, speaking 
with quiet resolve and deliberation ; 
“ quite a long big letter—like he writes to 
her—sides and sides all writed over; 
‘excellent reading,’ that’s what ’Liza says, | 
and fall of words.” 

Then to the cat, who came in uncon- 
scious of waning charm, treading delicately, 
with straight, uplifted tail, and simmering 
purr: 

“Go away, Minnymin—you’ve goned 
tiresome—I want to have little Abednego 
all for my very own self.” 

After all, Missy was only like the rest of 
us. We most of us have our Minnymins, 
and long for an Abednego. 

When the pretty one and all her show 
of coppers had been captured and conveyed 
away by the unconscious ‘Liza, the two 
girls were very silent. Elsie wanted to 
say something that seemed to choke her ; 
Alison’s thoughts had drifted, and her 
fingers moved mechanically among the 
soft, bright-hued silks, 

The little room in which they sat was a 
sort of girl’s paradise ; an odd, cornerwise 
room, rich with the countless treasures of 
the years, and a small cottage piano— 
mellow and true—in the recess by the fire. 
It was wonderful, when the One Hundred 
and Ninety-Third got “‘the route,” into how 
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small a space all the treasures went— 
always excepting the piano, which, at such 
times, was apt to be somewhat of a white 
elephant. The subtlety with which things 
packed into each other, a table absorbing a 
chair, and a bookcase slipping inside both, 
was remarkable. People whose lot it is 
to be wanderers on the face of the earth, 
with, so to speak, no abiding city for 
very long together, are used to that sort of 
thing, and think nothing of it. In truth 
it has its charms; driving monotony out 
of life, and gilding the future with a bliss- 
ful uncertainty. 

Wherever you go, you all go together— 
that is a great pull) There is no leaving 
your friends behind. True, all are not 
your friends, but all have an interest for 
you, since they are part and parcel of 
“the regiment.” Among yourselves, you 
permit yourself the use of the definite 
article. It indicates much: defining the 


estimation in which, in your heart of 
hearts, you hold the corps to which you all 
belong. Elsie was thinking of a possible 
wrench and rent in this community, and 
seethed within her, seeking 


thoughts 
utterance. 

An easily stirred, yet not shallow soul, 
she only needed the ripening of a year or 
two to make her a delightful woman. At 
present her ideas were a bit crude; her 
methods lacking the skill of the diplo- 
matist. She was only a thing in embryo 
yet—this dainty, laughter-loving maiden ; 
but tender of heart, and with a delicate 
shrinking from seeing others suffer. 

Twice she essayed to speak—twice let 
the half-uttered word glide into an episode 
taken out of the Colour-Sergeant’s chant- 
book. Then she took her courage by both 
hands, yet not looking at her companion ; 
staring, indeed, out of the window, seeing 
only a scarlet mist that was in reality a 
company going out to drill. 

* Alison—do not be angry with me, if I 
say something that may vex you.” 

Struck with the unusual gravity of her 
tone, Alison looked up amazed. 

“ Angry ?” she said, with an intonation 
a impossibility—“ angry with 
you?” 

There was only a knot of braided golden 
hair, a pair of well-made shoulders, and a 
supple but not compressed waist visible, 
but to these Alison addressed her re- 
monstrance, Elsie did not turn. The com- 
pany had passed by, and she saw a grey mist 
now, but red or grey were all as one to her, 
all blurred, all things of naught indeed. 








“ Yes—angry—because we do not often 
speak of such things—not as some girls do 
—therefore, it may seem strange to you.” 

Silence again, and this time Alison does 
not break it by a word. 

She knows. 

She holds her work firmly, passing and 
repassing the needle with resolution. In 
such details may emotion be traced. 

“ You know that I want to speak about 
Captain Dennison—about Hugh. Yes: I 
call him so in my own mind sometimes. 
I should like—Alison—do you hear? I 
should like to call him so—always, and I 
think—I do indeed—that Dad would like 
it too. I have seen him watching you 
sometimes—I have seen him touch mother’s 
hand, ever so gently, when you two—you 
and he—have been standing side by side, 
and—Hugh—looking so happy. He is so 
good, Alison ; was there ever & man 80 
highly thought of in a regiment, from the 
highest to the lowest, as Hugh Dennison 
in ours? We all know what the Colonel 
thinks of him, and what the men think of 
him ; we have heard the story of it all over 
and over again.” 

Stili silence, but the needle plies no 
more, and Alison’s eyes are covered by her 
hand. 

* As to how he—what he—I don’t think 
any one ever loved any one as Hugh Den- 
nison loves you, I don’t indeed ; and then, 
to hear him say——” 

Like a faint echo comes from Alison : 

‘To hear him say——” 

‘To hear him talk of leaving the dear 
old regiment, of exchanging and going to 
India, aud to know—to know all the 
while——” 

“ Who did he say this to?” 

Alison’s eyes are not covered now. 
They shine, they demand an answer. 

“To me,” 

“ When %” 

Last night.” 

At last she turns, looking like some 
pretty animal at bay; then rushes on with 
her words, the tears coming whether she 
will or no. 

‘‘T know why he said so to me; it is 
because he sees that I can read his heart 
like a book, because he knows that I know 
whose name is written there on every page, 
because he knows that I can feel for him, 
that I am sorry, sorry, sorry. Oh, Alison, 
why is it that you do not care? Surely 
your heart must be a heart of stone! He 
is a man to be proud of, to be glad of, and 
he thinks of you—only you, If you had 
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seen the look in his eyes when he said that 
about going away, you would have been 
ae you could not have helped your- 
self,” 

“‘T am sorry ——” 

A quivering sigh cuts the words in two, 
and Elsie’s soul faints within her. 

To suspect a thing, even to fancy you 
know a thing, what a difference there is 
between that and having the bare and 
cruel fact set plain before your face ! 

Elsie looks out of window again now. 
She cannot bear to look at her cousin. 

‘So you mean there is no hope for him ? 
Is that what you mean by saying you are 
sorry? Tell me, can you not try to love a 
man so noble and so true, so tender and 
so brave, if trying is needed ?” 

The answer is a puzzle to which Eisie 
finds no solution. 

“TI might have done, I cannot tell ; I 
used to think I might; I know that he is 
all you say and more—more, a thousand 
times more. I tell you that I might have 
done, but—not now—not now.” 

Elsie hears the door open and close, 
Then she turns round, her eyes swimming. 
Her experiment has been a deathly 
failure. 





A NEW COLONY. 
IN TWO PARTS, PART I, 


SELDOM, if ever, has a book been so 
opportunely published as Mr. Selous’s latest 
addition to South African literature.* 
While the fate of Mashunaland is trembling 
in the balance ; while at any moment the 
British South African Company’s forces 
may come into collision with the warlike 
Matabili; and while many of us do not 
know anything at all about Mashunaland 
—where it is and what it is like—this 
| new book comes to give us light on the 
subject. It is not only capable of teaching 
us much, but is of the greater value in 
that its anthor has been familiar with the 
interior of South Africa, and with the 
natives and resources of that hitherto 
little known district, for twenty years, 
having passed through and become ac- 
quainted with it on his various hunting 
expeditions. 

The book itself may be divided into 
three parts: the first dealing-with hunting 
expeditions from 1882 until 1887; the 
second with the journey of the expe- 





* “Travel and Adventure in South-East Africa,” 
by Frederick Courteney Selous, C.M.Z.S. (Rowland 
ard & Co.) 





ditionary force of the British South African 
Company ; and the last containing various 
hunting reminiscences, mostly dealing with 
expeditions previous to 1882. 

Mr. Selous, when setting out to Africa 
in 1882, had no intention of again pursuing 
hunting as a profession, but intended to turn 
ostrich farmer. Finding that trade in a very 
bad way, however, he determined to again 
set forth for the interior, and accordingly 
pursued his way through the Transvaal ; 
and he tells us that, contrary to the pre- 
conceived ideas of many people, the Datch 
Boers, whether in the Transvaal, the Free 
State, or the Cape Colony, are full of 
genuine kindness and hospitality towards 
strangers, and that only once did he meet 
with any inhospitality. 

At Klerksdorp the “boys” were engaged: 
including Norris, a waggon driver, and 
Laer, a young Griqua: and a start was 
made with a waggon, a team of oxen, and 
provisions and trading goods to last a year, 
with a journey of five hundred miles in 
front before the camping ground was 
reached. On one occasion not long after 
starting, there lay before the little party a 
track of dried grass on which the sun 
poured fiercely with no shelter. Un- 
willing to take his cattle across it, Selous 
determined to ride to a village, by name 
Bamangwato, during the night, and ask the 
chief Khama—the same, by the way, who 
is at present said to be ready to help the 
British South African Company with a 
large force of men— permission to go 
through his territory along the River 
Limpopo, and then to rejoin the main road 
to Matabili, which lies north of the South 
African Rspublic, and through which the 
direct route to Mashunaland would lie ; 
the neighbouring state of Manica, the 
name of which has frequently cropped up 
of late, being to the west of Matabili and 
Mashunaland, the whole of them being 
some considerable distance below the 
Zambesi. In the course of this ride 
occurred an incident which might have led 
to fatal results. Selous had dismounted to 
rest his horse. ‘I had been lying upon 
the ground for perhaps a couple of minutes, 
listening to the slight noise made by my 
horse as he cropped the short, dry herbage. 
Suddenly the sound ceased. For a few 
seconds I lay dreamily wondering why it 
did not recommence; but as there was 
still silence, I rolled quickly over on my 
stomach, and looking under the bush to 
ascertain why my horse had stopped feed- 
ing, I saw that he was standing in an 
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attitude of fixed attention, with ears 
pricked forward, intently gazing towards 
the road. I instantly turned and looked 
in the same direction, and as instantly 
- saw on what the horse’s eyes were: fixed, 
There, not thirty yards away, and right in 
the open, a lioness, looming large and 
white in the brilliant moonlight, was 
coming up at a quick, stealthy pace, and 
in a half-crouching attitude. In an instant 
I was on my feet, and the lioness, probably 
observing me for the first time, at once 
stopped and crouched perfectly flat on the 
ground. The saddle and rifle lay out in 
the moonlight right between me and the 
lioness, though nearer to me than to her. 
I knew she must be pretty keen set, or she 
would have retreated upon seeing me. . . . 
Obviously the only thing to be done was 
to get hold of my rifla; so I walked 
quickly forward into the moonlight to- 
wards where it lay against the saddle. I 
must confess that I did not like advancing 
against the lioness, for I: knew very well 
of what hungry lions are capable, How- 
ever, whilst I took those dozen steps she 
never stirred; but just as I stooped to 
grasp my rifls she sprang up with a low, 
purring growl, and made off towards some 
thorn- bushes to the right.” Alone in 
South Africa in the dead of night with 
one’s rifle midway between one and a 
hungry lioness, hardly seems the sort of 
situation one would choose to be in, 
‘Selons gained the permission he wanted 
from Khama, and then it was rendered 
unnecessary by the weather breaking up, 
so that he was enabled to take the ordi- 
nary route ; and in Jane found his hunting 
camp on the banks of a small stream in 
Northern Mashunaland, from which he 
conducted his hunting excursions. He 
employed some Mashunas, who followed 
him in the hope of getting some meat, to 
strengthen the fences enclosing his camp 
and cattle kraal. In the camp were the 
waggon, to which the horses were tied at 
night, and a tent for the boys. The waggon 
was one known as a buck waggon, with 
a tilt on the hinder part, where Selous 
slept when in camp, stores being packed 
in the front part, and a large canvas 
sheet being stretched over the whole, 
sheltered by which, and under the waggon, 
slept the driver Norris. It was as well the 
camp was strengthened, for a visit was 
paid that night by some lions, who growled 
around all night, but did no damage, Soon 
afterwards Selous nearly lost his lad Laer 
by means of a wounled lion, which they 








approached thinking he was dead, whereas 
on their approach he quickly roused himself, 
growling. Selous rode off safely, but 
Laer’s pony shied and threw him, and 
Laer, having a thong fastened to his waist- 
band and his bridle, was fast bound to the 
horse, The lion was but thirty yards 
away, and the pony pulling the lad towards 
the ferocious beast. Luckily Selous got a 
shot in before the pony reached the lion, 
which seemed not strong enough to spring, 
and shot him in the right eye. 

The time was occupied in collecting 
specimens, orders for which Selous had from 
museums and dealers, until the waggon 
contained very nearly as much as it could 
hold, and as it was too early to return to 
Matabililand, Selous determined to make 
his way down the Zambesi. The firat 
part of his journey was through unknown 
regions ; his party consisting of Laer, two 
Matabili boys, two of Khama’s men, 
three Mashunas, and a pack-donkey ; the 
latter, however, soon fell a victim to 
hyzenas. Small as his party was, when- 
ever it approached a Mashuna village the 
inhabitants fled, and it was often a work of 
much time to persuade them to supply the 
little party with provisions—such is their 
fear of the fierce Matabili. Journeying 
on through a country which was not rich 
in game, the Zimbesi was reached and 
travelled down as far as Zambo, which is 
under Portuguese rule, and the return 
journey was made mostly by another 
route, In the course of this return journey 
Selous had a bad attack of fever, which 
prostrated him for some time. He, how- 
ever, reached his camp on the fourteenth of 
September. This expedition to the Z wmbesi 
concluded the hunter’s trip for 1882, but 
in 1883 Selous again set forth for the 
interior, and pitched his camp on the 
banks of the Manyami river in Mashuna- 
land. Oae hunting trip must be very like 
another, so that it would be unnecessary to 
go into the details of each trip, but it will 
suffice to pick out any event of special 
interest. We have a short description of 
the plateau where the Manyami and Mazoe 
rivers take their rise, which was written by 
Selous in his diary long before there was 
any idea of Mashunaland becoming a 
British colony : “The open grassy downs 
extend over a large tract of land, and with- 
out doubt form the finest country for 
European occupation in South Africa. The 
climate is delightful for the greater part of 
the year, though during the months of 
June and Jaly it is rather bleak and cold. 
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This high plateau is intersected in every 
direction by running streams that never 
dry, and as the fountains which supply 
them well out from the highest portions of 
the downs, a large area of country might be 
put under irrigation. The whole year round 
a cool wind blows from the south-east—a 
wind which in the winter months becomes so 
keen and cold that it seems to come direct 
from the frozen seas of the Antarctic Circle. 
This, in fact, is a country where European 
children would grow up with rosy cheeks, 
and apples would not be flavourless, Al- 
though these downs are very open, still 
one is never out of sight of patches of 
forest trees, so that the luxury of a good 
log fire at night can always be enjoyed—a 
luxury which will be appreciated by South 
African travellers who have journeyed 
through the treeless waste of the Cape 
Colony, Orange Free State, and Trans- 
vaal.” Mashunaland, in point of health, 
would seem to compare most favourably 
with some of our colonies, the climates of 
which do not seem to be conducive to the 
welfare of rosy-cheeked childrez. 

In July Selous shot an ostrich but could 
not procure his feathers, the cold being so 
bitter and the rain so heavy as to drive 
him to camp, and they were taken for him 
by a Griqua hunter, but unfortunately 
were burnt. Soon afterwards he shot a 
huge bull eland, which may now be seen 
at the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington. The following are the 
measurements : standing height at withers, 
five feet nine inches; girth of neck, mid- 
way between jaw and shoulder, five feet 
one inch; depth of body, measured over 
the curve behind the shoulder from the 
wither to the middle of chest, four feet 
one inch; breadth of chest between the 
fore-legs, one foot two inches. These last 
three measurements were taken after the 
skin. had been removed. This eland skin 
was almost lost, a hyena creeping through 
the fence of the camp, seizing it in the full 
light of the fire, and making off with it. 
He was pursued, dropped the skin, and 
got away at the time, but coming back to 
try again, paid the penalty for his rashness, 

Oa completing the story of this trip, 
Selous breaks off to tell of the various 
tribal wars, all of which go to prove the 
warlike character of the Matabili, who are 
apparently always spoiling for a fight, and 
are the general terror of surrounding 
tribes. One of their peculiarly ferocious 
massacres of Mashunas took place in 1883, 
and in 1884 Selous passed through the 





country, and camping one night among 
the ruins of the deserted kraals, saw with 
his own eyes the devastation that had 
been wrought. 

In the course of the next expedition 
(1884) the waggon broke down—a wheel 
collapsing—and it is worthy of note that 
this is the only mention of such an accident 
in the whole book. Two hunters were 
camped three days’ journey off, so Selous set 
out for their camp, and finding their wheels 
the same size as his own borrowed one, re- 
turned, and took the waggon to the hunters’ 
camp, and moved the waggons of the two 
parties together until they came to a spot 
where there was wood suitable for repairing 
the damage. Here Selous says he felt that 
he would have an opportunity of testing 
Dr. Livingstone’s incredible statement that 
a lion’s bite gives no pain. He was after a 
lion with only a single-barrelled rifle, and 
dismounting to fire, only wounded the 
beast ; his horse became restive, and made 
it impossible for him to mount. The 
enraged lion advanced upon him, when 
suddenly his people, coming up, let loose 
the dogs, and the lion, frightened by the 
shouts and barks, swerved, and passing 
Selous, galloped off. He was followed, 
and his skin added to the collection. 

All this time Selous had had no difficulty 
with the natives, who treated him well, but 
in December when he reached Matabililand 
he experienced some trouble. The people 
of Matabililand have a great objection to 
the killing of many hippopotami, so Selous 
refrained from killing these big beasts 
when in their territory, except when he 
wanted food, and then only when he had 
asked the permission of the chief Lo 
Bengula. But in the previous year a 
trader had employed several Griquas and 
Colonial natives to shoot hippopotami for 
him, their hides being in great demand. 
The trader was summoned to Bulawayo, and 
was there on Selous’s arrival in December. 
But Lo Bengula, while enraged against 
the trader, said that there was no case 
against Selous, who returned to his 
waggon, and was very surprised when, a 
few days later, he was summoned by 
messengers from the King to Bulawayo. 
He was told that all the white men who 
had been in the hunting district were to be 
tried—the trader, one Piet Ostenhuisen ; 
Grant, the hunter who had helped in the 
waggon difficulty ; and Selous. 

In the course of a long trial Selous was 
told that he had killed all the King’s game, | 
and, being a witch, must bring them all to 
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life again. He said to the man who was 
instigating the bother, “‘ Very well, but if 
the lions come too, will you mind counting 
them?” which stopped his flow of language 
considerably. On the third day the King 
delivered jadgement, and Selous had to 
pay ten heifers. The whole business cost 
the trader three hundred pounds, and 
Selous sixty pounds, 

Feeling aggrieved at this conduct, Selous 
determined that his next trip should not 
be into Lo Bengula’s domain, but into 
Khama’s. Daring this trip little of in- 
terest occurred. But during the season 
he did not obtain enough specimens to 
execute all the orders he had, and deter- 
| mined to spend another year in Mashuna- 
land if he obtained Lo Bengula’s permis- 
sion. For this the chief demanded a 
“salted” horse, worth about sixty pounds 
—a salted horse being one which has be- 
come acclimatised, and is not liable to suffer 
from the various ills which beset horses and 
cattle in various parts of South Africa. 
Selous obtained permission to start at once 
and stay as long as he liked, and also he 
obtained leave to shoot five hippopotamf. 
As the object of this expedition was to 
obtain the skins and skeletons of large 
animals for mounting in museums, two 
waggons were taken, thirty-two bullocks 
to draw them, some loose cattle, five pack- 
donkeys and four horses—one of which, 
being apt to turn sulky and refuse to go 
at any pace, was nearly the cause of a 
catastrophe, One of the animals, speci- 
mens of which Selous on this trip was 
particularly anxfous to obtain, was the 
white rhinoceros; but he failed to find 
one, and says that, though some few may 
} still survive, long before the close of the 
century the white rhinoceros will have 
become extinct. Later on, he shot a lion, 
| which was first sighted chasing a koodoo 
by broad daylight—a most unusual thing, 
for lions almost invariably do their hunting 
by night. On arriving at a river named 
Zweswi, Sslous learnt that a large herd 
of elephants had come up the river and 
struck off in the direction of the thick 


bush. After them he determined to go, 
j and in the course of chasing a wounded 
} zebra, a freshly broken tree, which had 
evidently been broken by an elephant, 
| caught his eye, and he soon saw that the 
big herd had passed along during the 


j night. He was unable to follow imme- 
diately, as he had but a few cartridges in 
his belt, all loaded with expanding bullets, 
j Which were useless against elephants ; so 





cantering back to where the waggons were 
outspanned, and taking Laer and a four 
hundred and fifty-bore single Metford—he 
wa still too weak from an attack of fever 
to carry his heavy ten-bore gun—he set 
out, determined to see what he could 
do against the elephants with the smaller 
weapon. He soon came up with the herd, 
which he found to be one of the largest 
he had ever seen—nearer two hundred in 
number than one. I+ was a stroke of luck 
to come up with them so soon, for “ one 
seldom comes up with the animals without 
having followed them for several hours, 
and as a rule it is a pursuit which 
entails great hardship: fatigue, thirst, and 
exposure to the great heat of the tropical 
sun.” Selous was unluckily mounted on 
the sulky horse. - He picked out a bull 
with a fine pair of tusks, and rode 
down to about a hundred yards to his 
left, and then dismounted and fired at 
and wounded him, but a cow elephant, 
hearing the report, wheeled round and 
made after the hunter, who galloped off, 
thinking soon to distance his pursuer, 
wheel round, and cut off the wounded bull. 
But the horse would not go, and instead of 
being left behind the cow gained, so Selous 
determined to make for the bush and 
dodge her, which he accordingly did, and 
again galloped after the herd. He soon 
bagged another bull, one bullet stopping 
him, a second killing him. As elephants 
running away in large numbers do not go 
fast, Selous was soon up with them, and 
shot another bull, when he suddenly 
became aware of a cow elephant charging 
him, and again galloped off towards a 
mass of granite rocks. Again the horse 
would not go, and Selous had to run 
for it, leaving the horse, expecting never 
to see him alive again. Bat a curious 
thing was to happen. ‘The horse was 
standing absolutely still, with his head up 
and his fore-feet planted firmly in the 
ground as if carved in stone, and the 
elephant, which had then ceased to scream, 
and was making a curious rumbling noise, 
was standing alongside of him, smelling 
about with her trunk. . . . I suppose that 
the elephant must have touched the horse 
with her trunk, as he suddenly gave a 
jamp round. He then walked slowly to 
the rocky ridge behind him, and again 
stood still about fifteen yards away from the 
elephant.” Soon the elephant got wind of 
Selous and charged towards him, offering 
a good chance for a shot, and her career 
was stopped short. After the elephants 
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again Selous killed another cow, and was 
again charged by a cow, this time wounded, 
but the same thing happened ; the horse 
would not gallop, Selous trusted to his 
legs, and got into the bush ; the elephant 
smelt the horse, did not touch him, and 
trotted off into the bush. The result of this 
hunt was six dead elephants, though the 
tusks were not very good ones, the biggest 
pair, that of the first bull, weighing forty- 
one and forty-three pounds respectively. 
Soon after two more elephants were killed, 
the tusks of one of them weighing eighty- 
eight pounds together. 

The year 1886 was passed in like 
manner, but in 1887 Selous determined to 
cross the Zambesi, and accordingly started 
on the fifth of June for a village named 
Wankie’s Town, where he intended to 
cross and follow the river as far as its 
junction with the Kafukwi, At the village 
of Shampondo, a Batonga headmap, some 
little way below Wankie’s Town, troubles 
began, The villagers were suffering from a 
scare about a Matabili raid, but having 
satisfied the chief’s unjust claim, the party 
were allowed to proceed, and prcceed they 
did, having to bribe other chiefs, and con- 
tinually being deserted by guides, The 
crisis arrived at Minenga, where they were 
obliged to camp immediately alongside the 


village, the back of the camp being within 


ten yards of the chiet’s kraal, The chief, 
however, pretended to be friendly, and gave 
them food and drink, and persuaded them 
to stay another day. All seemed peace 
when Selous went to bed, flattering himself 
that he was on excellent terms with the 
oa The next day Selous went out 

unting, provided meat for the villagers, 
arranged for an early start in the morn- 
ing, and after a good supper turned in, 
Soon, however, he was roused to hear 
the news that all the women had left the 
village, and that something was wrong. 
What the something was soon appeared in 
the shape of three guns, which were thrust 
throngh the interstices of the camp fence 
and fired almost in the faces of the inmates, 
Selous retreated into the grass amidst a 
mixed crowd of his own boys and villagers, 
On reaching the grass the men rushing out 
fell over him, knocking him over. He 
sprang up and made a rush for the long 
grass, and there sat listening. ‘I had had 
time to realise the full horror of my situa- 
tion. A solitary Englishman, alone in 
Central Africa, in the midst of a hostile 
country, without blankets or anything else 
but what he stood in, and a rifle with four 





cartridges.” He began to try and find 
some of his boys, but did not succeed, and, 
coming to the conclusion that all who were 
alive had fied, determined to make the best 
of his way off himself, After narrowly 
escaping running into a party of villagers, 
he set off with the Southern Cross for his 
guide, Trusting himself in another Batonga 
village, he was robbed of his rifle, and 
was left to continue his journey without 
even means of procuring food. After many 
adventures and difficulties with the natives, 
he reached the village which he had 
determined to make for, thinking the 
remnant of his party would make their 
way thither. This he found to be the 
case, and learnt that in the night attack 
twelve men had been killed and six more 
wounded out of twenty-five. He found they 
had done as he had, making the best of their 
way south during the night. Once one of 
them was close by Selous, and heard him 
shoot, but could not see him, which would 
be accounted for by the fact that he must 
have been then cooking the meat, which he 
did in a hollow. But now they were 
safe, and their difficulties over, save that 
they still had to sleep in blankets. Selous 
learnt afterwards the cause of the attack, 
which was to procure powder at all hazards, 
the villagers wanting it to protect them- 
selves against the Matabili. After reaching 
Panda-ma-tenka at the close of this disas- 
trous journey a rest was taken, but not for 
long, and Selous set out for the Barotai 
Valley, hoping to obtain permission from 
the chief Lewanika to travel and hunt in 
the following year to the north of the 
Kabompo river, one of the main affluents 
of the Upper Zambesi. 

Ono this trip nothing of particular 
interest or excitement seems to have taken 
place, save the sinking of a canoe by a 
hippopotamus, with the loss of a large 
tusk of ivory weighing sixty pounds, two 
bags of cartridges, all the trading goods, 
provisions, plates and cups, and so forth. 

This trip was the last of Selous’s hunting 
expeditions, the value of which to the 
pioneers of Mashunaland cannot be over- 
estimated. He had learnt to know the 
country and all the bearings ; the natives, 
and the different dispositions of the various 
tribes; the climate, and all particulars 
necessary for an expedition. So, when the 
time came for the colonisation of Mashuna- 
land, who was more suited to guide the 
party than Selous? What happened at this 
time is told in the second part of the book, 
the story of which we will tell next week. 
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IN PONCHA CITY. 

Out in one of the far Western States of 
America, nestled under the foot-hills of 
the great Rockies, lies the little frontier 
city of Poncha, upon which, during our 
Western life, we were dependent for our 
stores and mails. It is needless to say 
that Poncha is of recent growth. Only three 
years back it consisted of two railway 
depots, their respective water-tanks, a dry- 
goods store, section house and saloon. It is 
needless to say also that, for obvious 
reasons, Poncha is not the real name of the 
city in question. But Western cities are 
of rapid growth. Already we have two 
hotels, one run by the city sheriff; two 
saloons, the largest of which is presided 
over by a judge ; two section houses, one 
belonging to the Denver and Rio Grande, 
and the other to the Santa Fé track; a 
court-house, for Poncha is the capital city 
of the county; a shaving saloon, a meat 
store, and three dry-goods stores; a drug 
store, run by the doctor, who, being a 
member of the political party then in office, 
had taken over the post-office as well; a 
Roman Catholic and a Primitive Methodist 
Church, the Episcopalians being kindly 
allowed the use of the latter whenever 
there happened to be five Sundays in a 
month; and I should not be at all sur- 
prised if, by this time, the little city is 
lighted by electricity and has a telephone 
laid down to “ N’ York,” for we go ahead 
apace out West. To return to the drug 
store. Doctor Sanborn, or to give him his 
full name, which he much preferred, Doctor 
Washington P, Sanborn—no one knew 
what the P. stood for—was a great friend 
of ours, and he was much exercised, poor 
man, by our receiving each mail letters in 
black-edged envelopes. One day, when I 
had ridden in as usual to get our mail, he 
called me into his inner office, where he 
pulled out teeth and performed other little 
operations which the sensitive might 
prefer being done in private, begged me 
to sit down, and said, with a face ex- 
pressive of the deepest sympathy : 

“T guessed I’d break it gently to you,” 
holding out the familiar envelope as he 
spoke; “you've been unfortunate ever 
since you concluded to settle here, and 
that’s a fact. Most every mail you've 
heard of a death !” 

So then I had to explain our custom of 
Writing on mourning paper for a certain 
time, at which he looked relieved, and 





explained in his turn that it was only 
usual to announce a death on it in those 
parts, and he and his wife had felt so 
sorry for our many bereavements! All 
the Poncha worthies rejoiced in nick- 
names, and being thoroughly democratic 
they were most of them titles, such as 
Squire, Judge, General, Colonel, Admiral, 
and Boss. The old-world names also 
greatly flourished. The saloon was run 
by a Smith ; the newspapers—no Western 
city that respects itself but has its party 
organs—were edited by a Johnson and a 
Frazer; the meat market was served by a 
Perkins, and the name of the city sheriff— 
poor map, his office was no sinecure—was 
Brown. Then there were Judge Craig and 
Squire Cameron, mostly to be found in 
the intervals of leisure tilted up on a 
couple of rocking-chairs under the 
verandah of the court-house, in handy 
proximity to a saloon. Squire Cameron 
was a particular chum of mine, and it was 
most interesting to talk to him, for he 
and his wife had been in the State long 
before its palmy and, looked at from a 
ranchman’s point of view, decaying days 
began. She would often talk to me, too, 
of those earlier times before the Utes were 
kept in their reservation, and tell the tale 
of how the Ute chief, with a hundred 
dusky bucks at his back, had come up to 
the store her husband kept then on the 
frontier to trade skins, and caught up her 
little four-year-old son with one hand, 
whilst with the other he held out a hare, 
saying as he did so: “ Trade Pappoose # 
Jack-rabbit ? Jack-rabbit Pappoose, Trade 
plenty good!” She told the tale even 
then, although it had happened forty 
years back, with a quavering voice, and a 
dimness in her keen old eye, for the 
Pappoose had never grown up, and a little 
mound somewhere upon a creek, with a 
pine-tree at its head, was all there was left 
to show of her fair-haired baby. Her hus- 
band, good man, had but one weakness— 
and the best of us are but morta!—a too 


great fondness at times for Bourbon 
whisky ; a drink for which, by the way, 
he professed the utmost contempt, and 
used to resolve to give up entirely at least 


twice a year. Bat, alas! every now and 
again he would give resolution a treat— 
with usually fatal results. He had his 


own way, however, of setting things right, 


and would always at prayer-meeting, next 
time after he had offended, put the mone- 
tary value of the whisky he had taken 
into the collection; first deducting, with 
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characteristic caution, the price of his 
nightly glass of toddy ! 

Since I left, the good old Squire and his 
wife have gone “over the range,” and 
slumber peacefully in the new lot that he 
had purchased with such pride in the 
Poncha Cemetery. 

Another of my friends was Mr. Perkins 
of the meat store, who came of the class 
of the English labourer. He had been 
lucky enough to emigrate whilst he and 
his wife were quite young married folk, 
and had done well ever since. Being 
English, we became very friendly, and he 
was never tired of telling me what a won- 
derfal country America was. 

‘Seems more like the promised land I 
used to read on at school than aught else, 
when I was a kid in the old country. 
Why, look, I ha’ meat—not pig meat, 
butcher’s meat—three times a day regular 
to my meals, I do, You go out to the 
ranch an’ visit my missus and the gals, and 
hear what they thinks on it.” 

For it seemed Mr. Perkins had far too 
great an eye to the main chance to leave 
the ranch to care for itself whilst he was 
looking after the meat store ; his “ missus 
and the gals” “‘held it down” for him 
whilst he was in town. 

They milked thirty cows twice a day for 


the creamery, cut the alfalfa and wood, 
shucked the corn, and even on a pinch 
mended fences and cut out cattle, to say 


nothing of such everyday matters as 
bedding down the horses, and watering 
the cow-brutes. To tell the truth I was 
quite anxious to see these renowned ladies, 
so eagerly accepted the invitation given me 
by “ Poppar” Perkins to visit his family. 
When I arrived at the ranch the first 
things I saw were six sun-bonnets beside 
six cows; it was the six Miss Perkinses 
doing the milking. However, they were 
no wise disconcerted, but without stopping 
their occupation told me to hitch up my 
horse and to “go right in and lay off my 
hat ;” mommar “ was around somewhere.” 
So I did so, and was kindly greeted by 
Mrs, Perkins, an elderly lady in a blue 
calico gown and the ubiquitous sun-bonnet, 
a flapping buff one this time. She asked 
me into the parlour, the chief adornments 
of which were a very comfortable-looking 
bed and an imposing wardrobe, both of 
shining mahogany. : 
The bed was usually to be seen in the 
ranch people’s best parlour, every one, 
when they were getting on in the world, 
investing in an imposing bedstead, and of 





course, as the shanty rarely, if ever, pos- 
sessed a spare room, the «ustom had its 
advantages, 

There was, too, perhaps, when one came 
to thivk of it, something pathetic in the 
fact. It led one’s mind back to the time 
when the owners of the ranch probably 
possessed no bed at all, but slept in their 
rugs upon the bare ground. What wonder 
if, as they got on in the world, recognising, 
as all primitive nations do, the advantages 
of sleep, they invested in a bed and placed 
it, with its huge snowy frilled pillows, in 
their best room, so that their friends, how- 
ever poor the hospitality might be they 
had to offer them, should, at any rate, 
enjoy the luxury of a comfortable sleep. 
No doubt, too, that the usual Western 
good-night of “Sleep good” originated in 
the same fact. 

I got on very well with Mrs, Perkins, 
who was a little puzzled, and yet proud of 
all her grandeur, but a good, kind soul for 
all that, and who addressed me as ‘‘ Ma’am” 
at nearly every sentence. This, however, 
was no mark of respect, it was simply the 
etiquette of the country, so I returned the 
compliment. After all, it was only going 
back to the manners and customs of our 
forefathers, who ma’am’d and sir’d each 
other on all occasions ; and I never gained 
a reputation for good manners more easily 
than I did by conforming to this little 
Western custom. I suppose Mrs, Perkins 
saw me looking at the wardrobe with in- 
terest, for she informed me that the girls 
had bought it out of their savings, adding, 
with some pride: “An’ you must not 
think, ma’am, that it’s a mite of ure; it’s 
jast a dummy bit o’ furniture. They gave }. 
tive-and-forty dollars for it, just to look 
nice in the room.” 

I expressed my real feelings on the 
matter in a way which, I think, did me 
great credit. After all, in my time I had 
seen many things bought “just to look 
nice.” Why, then, should I laugh at the 
climex of the six Miss Perkinses’ ambi- 
tion? It was a very harmless one, at least. 
Presently, after the old lady had given me 
a glass of her cherry wine and some cake, 
she waxed confidential, and when she did 
so her talk was not of her brand-new brick 
house, or the number of cattle Perkins had 
on the ranch, No, she began talking of 
the old country and her mother, who, it 
seemed, was still alive. She had sent the 
old lady money to come out and live with 
them, but she “wor main afraid o’ th’ 
water,” so she and Perkins had settled 
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enough on her to make her comfortable 
for life. I looked at Mrs. Perkins’s lined 
and furrowed face ; she looked herself so 
old, so very old, surely the “rest o’ mother’s 
life” could not, in all human probability, 
be long. And yet, she had told me she 
had come to the States a girl of seventeen, 
and frontier life, they say, is ‘‘ hard upon 
women and cattle.” Perhaps she was much 
younger than she looked. And meanwhile 
she chattered on. 

“ Ay, my dear, I knows the place where 
mother ’ll lie in the churchyard, at the 
back o’ they stinging-nettles, where the 
white violets grow ; but I'll never lay my 
bones aside hers now. One would mind 
the partings of life less, look, if only one 
might rise by one’s own come Judgement 
Day. Ay, there lies a terrible mort o’ 
water atween us for sartain! I dreads the 
crossing o’ he on the trump o’ Doom!” 
and she looked at me piteously; but all 
I could think of to say to comfort her was : 

“There shall be no more sea,” which I 
murmured softly, though I hardly saw how 
it met the case. But anyway, she seemed 
to find a solution of the difficulty in it. 

* An’ I wor allus the best walker in the 
parisb,” she cried, with an air of triumph, 
and seemed so consoled by the idea that I 
said no more. 

For, unconsciously or no, the old lady had 
laid her finger upon the key-note of all our 
lives out there. We all lived in hopes of 
“going home,” Perhaps when we got our 
desire we might not be satisfied, and long 
for the wild freedom of Western life once 
more ; the curse of many a wish lies in its 
fulfilment ; but, from the time we landed, 
our idea was to make money to “go home.” 
The Americans used to complain bitterly 
that we English simply made a convenience 
of their country ; that we made money out of 
it to spend at home, and there was a great 
deal of truth in their complaint. Some of 
us, however, came home leaving our money, 
and sometimes our health, behind us, to- 
gether with many hopes and anticipations 
that were never realised. Not all of us, 
however, wished to return to the old 
country, Mr. Perkins himself being a case 
in point; and certainly in many ways a 
Western State not fully settled up must be 
the paradise of the English day labourer ; 
meat is five cents a pound; tobacco is 
equally cheap; milk, eggs, fowls, and 
ducks are to be had for a little personal 
trouble, which, to do him justice, he never 
grudges when he is his own master. 
And he has a good servant, too, for I will 





say that the majority of that class out 
West were hard-working and sober folk. 
There was no cry for an eight hours day ; 
often after working hard as long as day- 
light served them, they would turn to and 
do the evening’s milking of many cows by 
the light of lanterns, and be up next day 
cutting corn by four o'clock, Certainly 
Mr. Hodge and his family work hard 
when they are working for themselves, 
like most other people, and in the States a 
large family is a blessing instead of a curse. 
The boys and girls, from the time they. are 
big enough to crawl under a cow, learn to 
milk that useful animal; they go to school 
in the winter when there is nothing much 
doing upon the ranch, and somehow get a 
very fair education; there is p'enty of 
milk, mush, and meat to bring them up 
upon, and they run about the ranches 
barefooted all summer, regardless of 
rattlesnakes! The one fault of the system 
is that they have, properly speaking, no 
childhood, but are little men and women, 
careful and troubled about many things 
before their time, As they grow older there 
is still work and yet more work to be done, 
and once they reach the age of twenty-one 
each ‘ Jill” pre-empts on all the spare acres 
round the paternal ranch, which usually 
was picked land on the creek. Upon being 
“deeded up,” the pre-emption was thrown 
into the home ranch, till many a man 
blessed with a goodly family of daughters 
would find himself possessed of a ranch of 
a thousand acres at little or no expense, 
As for the “Jacks” of the family, they 
usually went into “real estate” further 
west, rode prospecting with cattle outfits 
on the spring and autumn “ round-ups,” 
till they too in their turn “ settled up ” on 
a snug locality. 

This had been the case with the Perkins 
family ; each of the girls had, as she came 
of age, pre-empted, so that the Perkins 
ranch was really a very large one indeed. 

Besides Mr. Perkins, Poncha boasted of 
many other worthy citizens, among whom 
were Messrs. Johnson and Frazer, the 
respective editors of the two papers, the 
‘* Poncha Sentinel,” and the “‘ Poncha and 
Rocky Mountains Gazette.” 

Except upon paper, the two editors 
were the best of friends, which was 
fortunate, as the sime printing - press 
brought out both papers, although they had 
separate offices, and the Government paper, 
for the time being, taking precedence of 
the other political organ, and coming out 
first in the week. Let party feeling run 
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as high as it might, and there was no 
doubt it did run pretty high at times, 
Messrs, Frazerand Johnson never attempted 
to boycott the printing-press ; “live and let 
live” was their motto, and the “ Sentinel ” 
and “Gazette” came out punctual to the 
day! We revelled in little items of personal 
news in our papers, too, such as “ Tommy 
Jones had lost a stud, and could hear of it 
by applying at the office of the ‘Sentinel,’ ” 
or “ Gila Tompkins had missed one of his 
chickens, and wanted to know why Jim 
Dorsit had been seen prowling round his 
door-yard ;” or again, ‘‘If Dick Stone’s 
pedigree calf does not shortly return, 
neighbours and friends may be invited to 
a necktie social!” This last expression 
was a very determined one indeed, a 
“necktie social” being a slang phrase for a 
lynching ; but the paper was a very good 
safety-valve, and much anger that might 
have led to serious trouble evaporated 
itself in black and white, without calling 
in the aid of the city sheriff. I shall 
not easily forget being introduced to that 
gentleman either, for the day I met him 
and E, introduced me, he had a real live 
murderer in tow, and they were both 
standing upon the steps of his office 
smoking huge cigars. I was introduced to 
and shook hands with both of them, and 
as we rode off E. said : 

“Do you know who that good-looking 
young fellow was with the Boss?” and as 
I said I did not, she went on: ‘‘ Why, 
that’s Charley Blair, who is to be tried for 
his life next week for shooting another 
man !” 

I looked back again ; he seemed a mere 
fair-haired lad, and so good-looking, and I 
hoped devoutly he would get off. 

“Oh, yes, they'll never hang Charley,” 
said my companion. ‘“ He’s a cattle man, 
and this is a cattle country, and the other 
man was sheep, for one thing; then he 
acted real mean for another, and if Charley 
hadn’t shot him when he did, he’d never 
have given him a chance but shot him in 
the back !” 

This train of reasoning did not strike 
me somehow as very logical, but all the 
same Charley got off, which I was glad of, 
and I met him and his girl wife, a pretty, 
fragile child, at a dance the same winter. 
I remember, too, that E. and I lunched in 
town at the Stewart House, and the sheriff 
and his prisoner were having lunch there 
too, and sat by us at table. It was a very 
decent lunch ; every one paid twenty-five 
cents for it, and it consisted of fried beef 





with two vegetables, pumpkin and cherry 
pie, cold slaw—a kind of uncooked white 
cabbage sliced fine into a mixture of cream 
and vinegar—cheese and stewed tomatoes. 
Coffee and tea, uncoloured Japan, were, of 
course, the only liquids to be had; but 
take it all in ali, it was not a bad meal for 
a shilling a head. The worst of it was 
that it was all put in front of you at once, 
so that you had to eat at a great rate to 
get through; and then the knives were 
such a trial! They were made of some 
sort of metal that looked like badly-cleaned 
plate, and you could not pretend to cut 
with them, only hold on firmly to your 
food with your knife and fork and tear it 
asunder. The cups, too, were very thick 
and had no handles; but it is a shame to 
grumble at these minor details, for the 
table-cloth and serviettes were as white as 
snow, and averything was most beautifully 
clean, The table was quite full; many 
people who lived in their own houses 
boarded in the hotel, to save themselves 
the trouble of cooking, I suppose ; but it 
seemed very strange that a man charged 
with murder, and presently to be tried for 
his life, should, whilst in custody, sit down 
amongst us all in this way. 

I must not forget, in mentioning the 
Poncha worthies, Miss Bodkin, the city 
dressmaker. She had the reputation of 
being the most elegant woman in the town, 
whether upon the strength of always, 
summer or winter, wearing a white veil, I 
cannot tell. Be that as it may she had 
a very nice figure of her own, always went 
“back East” once a year to get the latest 
fashions, and would make you a “ plain” 
dress for five or six dollars. She was 
always very kind to me, although I never 
troubled her professionally, but made the 
few new things I had myself; and once 
offered me thirty dollars a month and 
my board to come and sew for her! I 
remember gratefully, also, her giving me 
some delicious ginger ale and cake one day 
in August when I rode in very hot and 
dusty; and I fancy, from what she said, 
that she made a very good thing of the 
dressmaking. I am sure I hope she does 
so still. She had her little vanities, no 
doubt, such as the white veil, but when 
the small-pox epidemic desolated the little 
city, she took in and did for two small 
mites whose father and mother fell sick ; 
and it was she who trotted down to the 
pest-house, white veil and all, and threw 
all the stray newspapers she could collect 
over the quarantine fence to amuse the 
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poor wretches who were kept there in 
durance vile. 

Another well-known character in Poncha 
was the Admiral, as he was always called : 
a man of good family and a gentleman, 
who had come out West with fair prospects, 
and now lived from hand to mouth as best, 
or worst, he could. He had not even a 
room to call his own, but the people who 
kept one of the hotels allowed him, out of 
the kindness of their heart, to sleep in the 
feed stable. But he lived at the saloon; 
was the last man out when it closed, and 
was at its doors before it opened in the 
morning. The only thing he had to look 
forward to, as far as we knew, was the 
weekly “Punch,” which E., who always 
had it sent out from England, passed on 
to him. He would look expectantly at 
E.’s buggy, as she drove in, till the paper 
was produced; then his face—he was a 
handsome, big man, with a leonine beard 
—would brighten up. And he would 
walk off with his beloved paper, happy, 
let us hope, if only for a little while. 

Then we must not forget the resident 
minister, the Reverend Mr. Short, a very 
nice, well-educated, but somewhat melan- 
choly man. Of course it was the custom 
of the country, but it must have been rather 


trying to him to eke out his income by 


dime parties. Then his stipend was paid 
so much in kind, with loads of alfalfa and 
hay, which, as he had no horse, he had 


to trade to one of the stores for dry goods, 


and I don’t think he gained much by the 
transaction, In fact, the one remedy for 
all the Parson’s various ills seemed to be a 
dime party. Did his roof want fresh 
shingles, we organised a dime party. 
Did his wife fall sick, a dime party. Did 
he want to go back East to see his people, 
why, we had a dime party. Then the 
choir was always a trouble, a not un- 
common experience on this side of the 
Atlantic, and the Poncha choir were quite 
up to date in that respect. Poncha, too, 
was mad upon self - improvement, and 
during the winter months debating parties 
were held each week in the school. I 
remember Mr, Short making a speech at 
one of them, and when he had finished 
some of the children got up and picked his 
speech to bits, and told him candidly 
where they considered he had expressed 
himself wrongly about the subject in 
question. I think it reflected great credit 
upon his temper that he did not box the 
children’s ears and send them to bed. 
Poncha itself, situated as it was at the 





bottom of the foot-hills, with a stream 
running through it, was a pretty little city 
enough, laid out in building lots, with wide 
side-walks, trees planted boulevard fashion 
along them in an irrigation ditch that kept 
them green all through the summer. All the 
houses, with the exception of one or two, 
were wooden, frame-built, with a verandah 
running along them, usually painted a light 
green or grey. One gentleman, indeed, 
with an eye to colour, had made a land- 
mark of his residence by having his 
shingles painted a deep red, with a bright 
yellow lozenge-like device in the centre 
of the roof, which looked as if it 
might be intended to carry a coat of 
arms, All the houses of the retired 
ranchmen had a garden in which they 
grew vegetables and perhaps a flower or 
two, such as morning glories or nasturtiums. 
A building lot in Poncha and a garden 
seemed the Mecca of these hard-worked 
souls if ever they could, by great good 
luck, attain to it. And very few did, 
chiefly the older settlers, who had made 
money in the earlier days, and now sat 
under theirown vine and fig tree; it mattered 
nothing that the grapes were nil, and the 
fig-tree nothing but leaves. They sat 
under them in rocking-chairs in solemn 
silence, doing nothing for hours save 
whittling a stick and manipulating a chew 
of tobacco, Their wives, the work of the 
house over, sat equally solemnly inside, 
rocking themselves backwards and for- 
wards ; they were busy trying to get rested. 
Sometimes, when a friend came to visit, 
they would rouse up and, if you had the 
time and patience to listen, would talk 
away for hours in a weary, shrill monotone 
of old days; never of the new house and 
garden, or the leisurely rest time they had 
come to in their old age, but of the 
struggling earlier days and the log shanty 
by the side of some lonely creek, when 
the blood ran quicker in their veins, 
and they were young and strong. 
Sometimes, but not very often, you came 
upon one or two who would talk in a strain 
that reminded you of the ‘May flower,” and 
the old Puritan school of thought. These 
good people considered dancing sinful, and 
would grieve at the liberty accorded to 
the young people. But amongst them all, 
whether they “professed ” religion or not, 
there was a great deal of what, for the 
want of a better name, I must call natural 
religion. They never, even although they 
might get fined for it, turned a tramp away 
hungry ; they were hospitable to a fault, 
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and always ready to help in time of sick- 
ness, besides aparing many a moment to 
show an ignorant tenderfoot how to “fix 
things up js 0.” 

The girls were also very nice, bright, and, 
when young, pretty. They, unlike their 
mothers, had a craze for English ways, and 
wanted to put everything out, much to 
the grief of their cautious relations, who 
wished to do everything themselves when 
they “got round to it!” Bat alas, the 
getting round was sometimes a very long 
process, and impatient youth, a great 
reformer in all countries, would cut the 
Gordian knot in a manner that would make 
their careful parents hold up their wrinkled 
hands in dismay. 

Since I left, Poncha, I hear, has had ‘a 
boom.” It is to be for the future a health 
resort ; two new hotels have sprang up, 
fresh building lots have been laid out, and 
a new depd:is to be built. Let us hope 
the boom may be for the welfare of the 
little town, and that it may not share the 
fate of many another Western city, whose 
“boom” has only been another name for 
desolation and ruin. 





AN ASCENT OF BRUNCU SPINA. 
Pruncu Spr, the highest point in the 
Gennargentu mass of mountains in Sar- 
dinia, and also the highest peak in the 
island, is easy enough to reach. But you 
must first of all be prepared for two 
or three—at fewest—rough days among 
the Sarde mountaineers, and you must 
know enough Italian for common purposes, 
On these conditions the trip is a delightful 
one. It will also have jast a tincture of 
romance about it, for there are still plenty 
of lawless fellows in Sardinia, and though 
they may not be audacious enough to lay 
hands on you, your guide will perchance 
rub shoulders with one or two of them, 
and perhaps favour you with an introduc- 
tion. In the latter case the thing to do is 
to treat the outlaws with perfect good- 
humour, and tender them your wine-gourd 
at the same time you wish them ‘ Bona 
dies.” They are distinctly a queer people, 
these rural Sardes, but they have codes of 
honour which make it quite impossible for 
them to cut the throat of a man, or even 
rob him, if he have first of all played the 
genial host to them. 
For our part we worked towards Bruncu 
Spina from the south. I: is, perhaps, the 
most convenient way. Another way is to 





leave the train at Oristano in the west, ride 
to Fordungianus— one day; thence to 
Tonara—two days; from Tonara ascend 
the mountain and descend it to Fonni or 
Aritzo—three days. From either Fonni or 
Aritz> you may reach the railway in another 
day, and so get back to civilisation. The 
expense of the trip ought not to exceed ten 
francs daily for the hire of guide and 
horses. As for the victualling, that is a 
matter about which nothing definite can 
be said. The man who takes a very large 
luncheon basket with him, and lives on its 
contents all the time he is in the highlands, 
is probably a good deal wiser than the 
man who is content to take pot-luck in the 
houses to which his guide conducts him of 
an evening. 

We got to Aritz> on the third day of 
our travel in the mountains, sopped through 
and through. It had been a very long day. 
Starting from Seui at eight o’clock—Seul 
is a lovely spot, high up, with mountain 
peaks all round it, nuraghes on the hill 
slopes and woods in the valleys—we did 
not reach Aritzo until about eight o’clock 
in the evening. This included two halts 
of about half an hour each, and one in- 
voluntary halt of rather more than half an 
hour. Our first halt was at Seulo, where 
our guide had a cousin, and he told us 
such a sweet tale about the quality of 
his cousin’s wine that we went out of our 
way a little to call upon him. The cousin 
was a swarthy, broad-shouldered carle in a 
brown leather jacket, and with a long gun 
in his hand. He had a vast number of 
females of different ages in his hut, and it 


‘seemed as if we should never separate our 


guide from the crowd of ladies. We drank 
plenty of wine here, and refilled our 
gourds. The good people shouted after us 
for a long time, and the echo of their 
voices seemed to carry on to the bleak 
mountain-sides which we had to tackle 
immediately after Seulo. 

I never saw such a broken land as this 
It 


of Barbargia—as the district is called. 
was all abrupt ascending and equally 
abrupt descending. We were, of course, 


away from the high-roads. We had taken 
good care of that. The paths we followed 
were the thinnest of tracks scraped on the 
rocks. The weather, too, was unkind. It 
was mid-May—generally a rough time for 
mountains in Mediterrancan lands. From 
the various watersheds we looked at the 
jetty masses before and around us, their 
magnificent forests lower down—haunts of 
deer, and boar, and foxes—and at the 
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clouds above and below us. Now and 
again these last broke cruelly upon us, and 
we took our bucketings with grim com- 
posure ; and half an hour later we might 
chance to be in a green dell with high 
walnut-trees, wild cherry-trees, ferns in- 
numerable, and charming meadows em- 
broidered with flowers, «ll as bright as 
possible under a sudden rift of sunlight, 

Oar most important halt was in just 
such a little glen as this. It was the 
dinner-hour. We made but a dismal meal, 
because we had elected to take pot-luck 
wherever we went, and the best we could 
do before starting for the day, was to 
gather together the mean mutton scraps 
that remained from the previous day’s 
supper. These had half melted into an 
abominable compound. They were not 
appetising. But the bread was good and 
the wine also was good, and our pipes 
afterwards as we lay at our ease under the 
shadow of a great hawthorn, and watched 
our steeds dining luxuriously off the finest 
grass in the world, and listened to the 
thrushes and blackbirds—our pipes also 
were good. As usual, though, Master 
Guide swilled more wine into him than 
was good for his brain, and so it is not 
turprising that an hour later he confessed 
that he had lost himself and us. 

By this we had turned one more mighty 
ridge and had the ravine of the Flumendosa 
yet again beneath us. The Flumendosa 
isa noble stream. It has superb scenery 
in its upper reaches—dense forests, with 
towering mountains above on either hand, 
and perpendicular walls of rock hundreds 
of feet high. And in its lower parts, where 
it broadens towards San Vito—and creates 
a good deal of malaria—the meadows by 
its banks are beautifully broken with rocks 
and clumps of trees massed with wild 
vines, and the trout in its clear waters are 
good to see. Up here, though, on this 
particular afternoon, with storm signs all 
around us, the Flumendosa looked ominous 
in its deep, deep cutting, towards which 
by hook or by crook we had to strive, to 
find a ford whence we might begin another 
laborious climb of thousands of feet to- 
wards Aritzo. The Sarde horses are 
plucky and strong, if not always sweet- 
tempered beasts. But I must say I pitied 
our quadrupeds when I saw what was 
before them. The pity seemed quite as 
applicable to ourselves, however, when 
Master Guide groaned and hiccoughed, and 
murmured the disconsolate word “ Lost!” 
We could not have been lost under more 





romantic conditions. But romance is not 
a feather-bed, nor yet even an umbrella. 

Between us we grasped Master Guide 
and shook some of his senses into coherion. 
The sun gleamed again through the black 
clouds, and made the cork-woods lovely, 
and showed us the Flumendosa as a thread 
of silver at their base. But the sun did 
not help us. We were in a wood of scrub 
on our own account, with impassable cliffs 
below where the river ran. 

Nothing remained but to halloo our 
best, and Master Guide also hallooed. It 
seemed like shouting to the moon—so 
absolutely unpeopled did the vast mountain 
valley appear. But at length an answering 
shout sounded, It approached us at length. 
And by-and-by two as nice-looking ruffians 
with guns and knives as ever a timorous 
man might shiver to behold broke upon us 
from below to the right. They had long 
black hair glistening with tallow, and their 
eyes were frightfully bloodshot. You 
should have seen with what energetic 
hospitality we grasped these ruffians by the 
hands, and urged them to set to at our 
wine! They hesitated at first about drink- 
ing, as if dubious whether they did not 
owe it to themselves to take rather than 
to accept what was in their power. Then 
their lips parted, and they smiled—such 
magnificent white teeth they had !—and 
down their throats gushed the tepid wine, 
Poor fellows! There was nothing much 
amiss with them-at heart, I expect. They 
were outlaws, sure enough. Master Guide 
had a long and frenzied conversation with 
them. They told him a deal of their family 
history ; and, he asked, how were they to 
blame if they had bravely acknowledged the 
responsibilities of a family vendetta, and had 
killed aman ortwo for the good of their clan? 
“Are you afraid?” asked Master Guide. 
We laughed to scorn the idea, while we 
surreptitiously fingered our revolvers, Then 
we told the new-comers that we felt no 
fear of them, and they slapped our shoulders 
gaily with their sinewy brown hands, and 
called us “ gallant gentlemen,” or something 
of the kind. 

It was much more to the point that the 
good fellows could put us in the way of the 
ford. The Fiumendosa, though beautiful, 
is a nasty river to tackle at random. It 
kills off many a bold Sarde every year. 
We had some rough work, though, to get 
to the riverside. As a rule, you may, if 
you can, stick to the back of the Sarde 
horse if the descent of a hill be at all 
feasible. Here it was too much of a trial : 
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we had not trained as acrobats. But it 
was just as much of a trial to lead the 
animals by the bridle. 

Orce across, we lay down on the grass 
by the river and, reckless of the drizzle 
that had begun and the three hours’ hard 
work that remained for us ere Aritzo could 
be reached, smoked and finished our wine. 
The mutton scraps had been abandoned. 
We were hungry enough, bat there was 
nothing eatable to be had. 

Then on again, with our faces towards 
the black mountains. For awhile we 
followed the course of the river, rising 
gradually. Then we turned up a lateral 
glen, which soon broadened into a huge 
ravine up the eastern side of which we had 
to zigzag. For an hour the ascent was 
constant, and as steep as constant. The 
yawning hollow to the left grew more and 
more fearsome. It rained hard, and the 
harder the higher we rose. We had our 
cloaks to our ears, and looked anything 
but gay. Once or twice we passed a white 
house with vines in the ruddy earth tilled 
around it. It seemed a mystery why any 
one should choose such inclement and 
remote spots for a home, Probably the 
tenants were not law-abiding folk. 

At last we broke on to one of Sar- 
dinia’s extensive plateaux. The day 
was already waning; but through the 
dimmed light and rain we could see the 
reddish soil, the myriads of asphodels 
about us, and the heather and dwarf 
janiper which carpeted the land. 

And so jist at nightfall we came from 
this treeless tract into a valley of walnut- 
trees, with orchards and vineyards, cherry- 
trees and chestnut-trees, and the red-tiled 
houses of a village set slanting with the 
hillside. This was Aritz>. We were not 
at all enthusiastic about it, however. It 
seemed to us that no decent woman would 
encourage her husband to welcome into 
her house three such dripping wretches 
as we were. In fact, it was a reasonable 
fear. Twice were we denied shelter, And 
only after some warm arguing from our 
guide—who said we were Princes of the 
Blood in our own country, and much else 
that was untrue—dida certain gentleman in 
green velvet open his doors to us. This 
‘ proprietario ” was, our guide said, a very 
rich man. At any rate, he had some 
pretty daughters in scarlet, a wife in black, 
and a handsome son in pale blue. All 
these, and a variety of others—from other 
houses, including those that had rejected 
our soclety—crowded into the room that 





was allotted us. They are exceedingly 
fond of colour in Sardinia; their costumes 
are about the best thing in the land, after 
the game and scenery. They are also ex- 
ceedingly inquisitive. I suppose ten 
people sat down with us to the miserable 
meal which was served to us at ten 
o'clock. As Master Guide whispered feel- 
ingly, even the wine was not drinkable. 
It was as near being an emetic as any 
juice of the grape can be. And yet onr 
stern host pericdically raised his glass and 
cried formally, with his eyes upon us: 

‘Let us drink! Your health!” 

We looked forward to Bruncu Spina 
on the morrow as an antidote to all this 
discomfort. 

There were fewer fleas in our Aritzo 
beds than we expected. The village is 
nearly two thousand seven hundred feet 
above the sea—an altitude fleas may 
reasonably obj:ct to. 

At seven o'clock the next day we were 
called by our host and his son, who, with 
Master Guide, stayed with us uncere- 
moniously while we made our toilet. The 
sun was shining, and all things looked 
bright. Certainly Aritzo, in its verdant 
recess in the mountains, was as pretty a 
village, thus seen, as a lover of the pic- 
turesque could desire; and the villagers 
in their crimson and black, their green 
jackets and brown jackets, added to 
the general colour of the place. 

I suppose about a quarter of the 
then resident population assembled out- 
side our host’s house to see us off. But 
though the Sardes can chatter and quarrel 
famously upon occasion, they took the 
spectacle with which we provided them 
very stolidly. Not that they were not 
deeply interested in us; that was evident 
from the rumours about us that Master 
Gaide told us were circulating freely in the 
village. 

A Sarde host is a most punctilious fellow. 
He considers that he fails in his duty to 
his guest if he does not attend upon him 
to the very last. Our Aritz> gentleman 
went further. He leased himself to us as 
an additional guide for six francs. The 
fact was, he had a number of sheep on 
Bruncu Spina; he wanted +> see how his 
shepherds were getting on with their 
cheese-making in their mountain huts ; and 
the day seemed to promise admirably for a 
trip to the highlands. He did well, there- 
fore, to combine his duties as a host with 
his interests as a stock-owner. . 

The fresh air was glorious as we clattered 
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through the streets and so into the woods, 
If only our gourds had been filled with 
palatable wine, instead of the medicine of 
the evening before, we could have let our 
spirits take their fling with entire abandon. 
The mountains were all clear ; long gradual 
slopes and serrated ridges bare at the 
summit, but fairly clad with sparse trees 
a few hundred feet below. There was, 
however, something in the atmosphere 
that told of rain to come ere the day 
| ended, As for the woods of chestnuts 
and oaks through which we pushed, they 
reeked with moisture. Nothing could 
have looked or felt fresher than they did, 
and their greenery and lush grass was 
readered more interesting by the presence 
of sheep with bells about their necks, and 
infrequent shepherds with shaggy hair and 
scarlet raiment. Oae of these latter was 
strumming away on a set of pipes like Pan’s 
own. The instrument is not uncommon 
in Sardinia, and is an undoubted legacy 
from very ancient times, 

When we started we saw the red village 
of Tonara across the valley. But we soon 
left it and Aritzo behind, and for an hour 
or two were in the oak-woods. These 
gradually thinned as we rose out of the zone 
most convenient for oaks. The last of 


them were dreadfully weatherbeaten old 
things, with long, bare, blackened limbs 


rising above their leaves. Then they 
disappeared altogether. Alders in no 
great abundance took their place. These 
flourished best where springs broke from 
the mountain-side. Bat the alders too 
were duly left beneath us, and when we 
were well within sight of the patches of 
gtimy snow which still coloured the Gen- 
nargentu group, we had nothing but moun- 
tain and scrub around us—dwarf juniper, 
arbutus, and such-like, and not much of 
that. Here and there the tiny mountain 
crocus showed itself and the dwarf pansy, 
like that of Etna, otherwise the winds 
and the thickening clouds engrossed us. 
The view to the rear, of course, enlarged 
enormously every quarter of an hour. 
The Barbargia landscapes are like nothing 
in England. You have mountains in huge 
terraces, the lower parts of each terrace 
thick with forests; thus the land drops 
gradually to the sea-level at Cagliari about 
eighty miles distant, which may be dis- 
tinguished—though we distinguished it 
not, 

Now there was some slight dissension 
between our host and us when we had 
got fairly within reach of the summit. The 





good gentleman at times showed more 
interest in his straying sheep than in his 
guests. He stayed prattling to one of his 
shepherds an unconscionable time, so that 
we declined to wait for him. Of this he 
made a grievance to our guide when he 
caught us up; the average Sarde has a 
rare knack for making a mountain out of 
a molehill when his pride seems affected. 
Nor was he calmed by a clear statement of 
our case, We meant to stand on Bruncu 
Spina’s summit before the clouds settled 
thereon, if possible ; and we said so. This 
seemed absurd obstinacy in his eyes. He 
wondered what we should see more from 
the summit than we saw already. How- 
ever, for the sake of the francs the gentle- 
man would not leave us, even when we 
had passed out of the zone of pasturage, 

Thus, three hours after starting from 
Aritzo, we came at length to the mountain- 
top, and stood some six thousand three 
hundred feet above the sea-level. A keen 
gust from the north greeted us as we 
leaped from our horses into the snow, and 
unslung our gourds to toast the mountain. 
We had ridden to the very summit—clear 
proof, if any were needed, that there is 
not a particle of danger, or even difficulty 
about the climb, though a fair amount of 
discomfort in the approach thereto. 

We found a sheltered nook among the 
rocks for the quadrupeds, and then looked 
around us. The prospect was superb. 
Nothing in it was more alluring than the 
isolated pinnacles of mountain to the 
south and east, densely wooded almost to 
the top. These are dolomite crags, and 
in their fastnesses—some awkward enough 
to approach—the moonfflon still breed 
in tranquillity. A brace of eagles were 
soaring over one of these “ tacchi,” as they 
are called. It was a noble specimen of a 
mountain crag, of grey and red rock, 
with a broad green girdle t» its neck. 
Mountain peaks were everywhere—one 
noticeable in particular to the north, 
with a tremendous sheer precipice where 
it fell to the plain. But the clouds 
suddenly rushed upon us, and for awhile 
hid all from sight, 

This was our Aritzo friend’s opportunity. 
He shivered, nudged our guide, obtained 
his six francs, declined to do more than 
sip his own wine ina “farewell” toast, 
jamped on to his horse, and spurred the 
animal into the cloud quite recklessly. 
Our guide looked as if he yearned to do 
likewise. He had a very blue nose, and 
found little satisfaction in setting before 
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us the bread and goat’s cheese, and un- 
cooked broad beans, which made up our 
dinner on Bruncu Spina. As a picnic 
meal it was poor in the extreme. But we 
had some compensation in an ice-cold spring 
a little down on the north slope. And, 
after al), the bracing air was as good in 
itself as a table d’Lote at the ‘‘ Grand.” 
The horses remained unfed. In Sardinia 
when on a journey they are dieted but 
meagrely ; and really they seem the better 
for this short commons, They are wiry, 
willing little fellows, worth a good deal 
more than they fetch, as a rule, at the 
hands of the Marseilles dealers who im- 
port so many of them. Really, there was 
no reason why our guide should shiver as 
he did. The cold was trivial. Our 
thermometer did not fall below fifty 
degrees, though under a sudden gleam 
of sunshine it leaped to eighty degrees 
in a minute or two. But like all guides, 
ours took only a base mercantile estimate 
of our adventure. He wanted to be down 
in Fonni as soon as possible, with the 
steeds snugly stalled, the consciousness 
that he had earned another ten francs, 
and in the neighbourhood of an ac- 
quaintance or two who would be willing 
to make a night of it with him among 
tke wine-tubs, 

Shortly after noon we gave him his way, 
and turned towards Fonni. The descent 
on this side was at first exceedingly steep. 
We soon came to a number of large oak- 
trees thinly set about the upland meadows. 
The view thence, backwards, was the finest 
impression of Bruncu Spina Sardinia gave 
us. The peak showed well, with its snowy 
patches behind and between two nearer | 
shoulders of mountain, The green fore- 
ground, with a dashing little rivalet at our 
feet, composed a pretty picture. 

We reached Fonni at four o’clock, after 
a most lovely ride through mountain glens, 
and later along tracks in the hillsides 
whence the country for many a mile to 
the north was spread out below us, There 
is a decent little inn at Fonni, which at 
any rate saved us from the humiliating 
scenes of Aritz> and elsewhere, 

On the morrow we rode by the white, 
hard highway to Nuoro, again through 
charming country, And at Nuoro we 
took diligence for a long night diive to 
Macomer, 


dinia ere it is spoiled by Italian civilisation, 
It will take a deal of spoiling, to be sure ; 
buat railways and roads of the first class 
are doing their work in the land. The 
spring must be the best time of the year 
for travelling in the island. In winter it 
is impossible to have anything to do with 
the mountains, and in summer and autumn 
the heat in the plains is insufferable, quite 
apart from the risk of fever, which ought 
not to be forgotten. 

A holiday in Sardinia may be less ex- 
pensive than a holiday in Scotland, even 
takiog the journey into consideration. 








These days on horseback in the wilds of 
Sardinia are experiences not to be forgotten. 
The man who likes such experiences may | 
confidently be recommended to try Sar- 


ZENOBIA: A Commonplace Girt. 


A STORY IN NINE CHAPTERS. 
——~>——_- 


CHAPTER V. 


ZENOBIA remained standing where he 
had left her, like one stunned. 

What was it he had said, and what was 
the meaning of it? She heard the words 
still ringing in her ears, but they conveyed 
no meaning to her mind: ‘“ Herbert 
Lovell—your father!” Her father? But 
her name was Brabourne ; and her father 
—her father was dead long ago ; had died 
while she was a mere baby; at least, she 
had always understood so. Ob, surely 
this man was mad, and she was trying to 
make sense of the ravings of a lunatic. 
She would trouble about them no more. 

It was wisely resolved on Zenobia’s part, 
and she turned away with an air of 
decision, walking on with a steady step, 
though with dismay and confusion in her 
heart. She reached her uncle’s house, and 
went straight to the drawing-room, where 
Mrs. Brabourne received her with a stream 
of reproaches at the lateness of the hour, 
which the girl listened to for the most part 
in silence. 

“It is extremely unladylike, Zenobia, to 
be tramping the roads after dark in this 
fashion, and I cannot imagine what possible 
satisfaction you can find init, Really, a 
girl of your age should pay some slight 
attention to appearances, and not set all 
the laws of propriety at defiance in this 
way. Why, it must be absolutely dark 
outside !” 

“I am very sorry,” the girl said, feeling 
still as though thinking and speaking in a 
dream, ‘I was—detained.” 

“And what had any business to detain 
you, I should like to know? You must 
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really be more careful in fature. When 
Mrs. Paxton asked for you just now, and 
I learned on enquiry that you had not yet 
come in from your walk, I felt quite morti- 
fied, I did indeed; and how to explain 
matters I did not know. Do not place 
me in such an extremely awkward position 
again, Z:nobia, I beg of you.” 

‘And Mrs. Paxton has been here ?” 

“Yes; she came to make what at first 
struck me as a very extraordinary propoai- 
tion; but I have been thinking it over, and 
on réflection have somewhat modified my 
first view. On the whole, I am inclined to 
leave you free to please yourself.” - 

“ Yes?” 

Would Zsnobia ever forget the strange- 
ness of that familiar scene, as she saw it at 
that moment? Would she ever forget 
how the well-known voice flowed on in the 
old, old stream of self-complacent, formal 
utterance? The comfortable—albeit some- 
what over-fine—room, where lamplight and 
firelight strove softly together for the 
mastery ; the shadows lurking in remote 
corners, and amid the heavy folds of the 
window-curtaine, as though ready at any 
moment to leap forth and overpower lamp- 
light and firelight alike, overwhelming 
them in one universal night; the erect 
figure of the old lady, sitting in her 
straight-backed easy-chair on the further 
side of the fireplace, her manner fall of an 
assured self-importance, her handsome black 
dress arranged in prim, stiff folds, as 
though, having once sat down, she never 
intended to get up any more; the well- 
appointed tea-table, with its delicate china 
and bright silver; yes, she had seen it all 
often before ; every detail was familiar to 
her. But as she sat a little apart that 
afternoon, and saw it with eyes still full 
of a vague fear and bewilderment, Zeno- 
bia felt as though it were all strange to 
her ; strange and new, though so old ; and 
- sense of unreality grew strong within 

er. 

“She thinks it would be an excellent 
thing for Cecil if you were to study litera- 
ture with him, and his tutor—that pleasant 
Mr. Devondale, you know—quite agrees 
that it would give the boy a new interest 
in his work to have some one share it, It 
is quite the correct thing now in the best 
society for young ladies to attend lectures 
on these subjects, and study them under 
the direction of their brothers’ tutors, 
There are, unfortunately, no lectures in 
Slowton that you could attend ; and as you 
have no brother, you cannot, of course, 





study under his tutor. Mrs. Paxton, there- 
fore, suggests that you should avail your- 
self of Mr. Devondale’s instruction ; but 
when I alluded delicately to the question 
of remuneration, she assured me that he 
would not hear of it ; for he says if he has 
two to instruct, it will make his task far 
easier and more interesting. This is the 
point that makes me a little hesitate ; but, 
at the same time, it reassures me, for it 
proves he has the fine feelings of a high- 
born gentleman. Indeed, I make little 
doubtinow that Mr. Priestley was right, and 
this young man is really one of the Devon- 
dales of Dartmouth.” 

And Zenobia heard, and answered not a 
word, 

What could she say, when her thoughts 
were full of that strange interview that 
still seemed so much more real than any- 
thing that was now passing around her ; 
when the scornful words were still ringing 
in her ears: ‘ Devondale a tutor! A 
pretty teacher of youth, truly! But he 
shall teach you no lessons, girl! Boe 
assured of that!” 

What right had he to say that? Had 
he, indeed, any right ? 

She could not—would not—think it! 
She would not so far wrong Mr. Devon- 
dale as to attach the slightest importance 


to the insinuations of a stranger. She. 


knew him too well to do that. 

Who was this Herbert Lovell that she 
should believe him? Her father? But 
she had only his bare word for it, and he 
had gone away immediately after making 
the astonishing assertion. Was it likely 
that it could be true, then? Was it 
probable that her father-—supposing him 
to be yet living, which she had no reason 
to do—would return in this strange, secret 
fashion, declare himself to his daughter, 
and then—vanish? No; Zenobia could 
not think it; but the mere recollection 
that such an assertion had been made was 
amply sufficient to disturb her mind and 
shake her faith in the existing order of 
things. 

“He shall teach you no lessons, girl! 
Be assured of that !” 

Must she, then, respect this man’s wishes, 
simply because he asserted that he was her 
father? Must she refuse—— 

‘So what am I to say to Mrs. Paxton, 
Zenobia? Would you like to study under 
this young map, or would you not?” 

No ; he had no right to dictate to her. 
Let him prove his assertion first, and 
then—— 
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“T should like to study with Cecil very 
much, aunt,” she said, with decision ; and 
she raised her head proudly, as though 
Herbert Lovell were standing there before 
her, and she dared him to make good his 
words. “TI think I have a great deal yet 
to learn.” 

Was she thinking of the English men of 
letters and their works, or of Herbert 
Lovell and his mad assertion ? 

It was not easy to tell; probably she 
did not even know herself. 

It never occurred to Zsnobia to question 
Mrs. Brabourne on the subject. There 
was never any confidence between them on 
any point, and the girl would have shrank 
with a feeling of something not far re- 
moved from fear from putting hor vague 
misgivings into worls. For somehow, 
Herbert Lovell did not strike her as a 
possible parent to be proud of. A gentle- 
man he was undoubtedly, but a gentleman 
in an advanced state of decay. Voice and 
manner showed what his social position 
must once have been ; but, looking on the 
man, it was not so easy to decide what it 
might now be. Nor was there anything 
about him to touch her or appeal to her 
sympathies. Had he looked ill, or un- 
happy ; had he shown any feeling for her, 
or pleasure in their meeting, things might 
—they probably would—have been dif- 
ferent ; but he being what he was, it could 
scarcely be wondered at that Zonobia 
shrank from the idea of having such a 
father, and seized eagerly on every scrap 
of evidence that went to disprove his 
claim. 

She would not say one word that might 
serve to precipitate matters. If he really 
were her father, it was for him to prove it. 
She could—and would—do nothing. 

Why should she ? 

It is to be feared Zsnobia was not very 
lively company that evening ; but the even- 
ings in Queen Street were apt to be dull, so 
that no one noticed any particular difference, 
or felt hurt at her want of sociability. 
She had plenty to think about, nor were 
all her thoughts of a depressing character. 
How could they be, when she remembered 
that pleasant walk with Mr. Devondale, 
and all that he had said? And now she 
would have many more opportunities of 
listening to him, of hearing his boyish 
laugh, and learning to know him better. 

Zmobia already felt that she knew him 
well—far too well lightly to distrust hin— 
but she liked him quite enough to wish to 
know him better. That scornful laugh 





notwithstanding—partly, perhaps, in con- 
sequence of it—she was convinced that 
Mr. Devondale was a good, as well as a 
handsome and attractive, man; and she 
owned to herself, flushing faintly the while, 
that she was very glad Mrs. Brabourne 
approved of Cecil’s plan. 

‘‘ Thanks—for us both!” he had said. 
How clearly she recalled the tone, and the 
look—more eloquent even than that tone 
—that had accompanied the words! It 
was his wish, then, as much as Cecil’s ; his 
plan as much as the boy’s. The thought 
was a gratifying though perplexing one. 

Zanobia was beginning to learn that she 
was young still, and the knowledge thus 
gained was delightful to her. Even in 
Slowton it was not possible to exhaust all 
the experiences of life in nineteen years, 
more especially if those nineteen years 
covered the period of long-clothes and 
rattles: for it is given to few of us to 
grow old before ever we have been young. 

Zenobia’s experiences that day had 
taught her much. 


CHAPTER VL 


“ ZENOBIA! It’s a grand name, but it 
suits you admirably,” said Cecil thought- 
fully. 

Mr. Devondale’s eyes said the same ; 
but the handsome tutor was not a privi- 
leged person like the boy of fourteen, and 
he was careful not to take an undue ad- 
vantage of his position. He was to instruct 
Zenobia in certain carefully selected works 
of English men of letters—the selection 
was his own—and the confidence thus 
reposed in his sense of honour he was 
resolved not to abuse. Any instruction 
she might receive in yet deeper mysteries 
was given indirectly and without any 
definite intention on his part. Thus, if 
Zenobia learnt more than he had under- 
taken to teach, no one was to blame for 
it. These things will happen; they are 
happening every day, with good or bad 
results, as the case may be; and, in a 
general way, nobody is to blame for them. 
Certainly Mr. Devondale was not, for his 
conscience held him innocent. Else how 
could he laugh so boyishly and light- 
heartedly as he often did ? 

“Do you really think mine is a pretty 
name, Cecil?” the girl said doubtfully. 

“Pretty? No; I said ‘grand,’” he 
repeated. ‘I don’t think it’s pretty at 
all.” 

‘‘T don’t like it.” She spoke with 
considerable decision. 
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“ Well, it is a little large for everyday 
use, perhaps,” Cecil conceded, as he lay 
on the sofa, his hands clasped comfort- 
ably beneath his head, and looked at her 
meditatively ; “but then, you know, an 
ordinary commonplace name would not 
suit you at all.” 

a not? I’m a commonplace girl, 
an ae 

“ But that’s just what you are not, Is 
she, Mr. Devondale? You are entirely 
different from all the Slowton girls, and 
I’m sure they are commonplace enough. 
No, no; Zenobia is the name for you. 
There is something a little cold and stately 
about it.” 

* And am I cold and stately? Oh, 
Cecil 1” 

“ Not now,” and he smiled. ‘“ Bat you 
looked so, you know. I used to watch 
you sometimes, and you inspired me with 
a feeling of awe. You remind me of 
Maud: 

Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null, 

Dead perfection, no more. 

And I used to wonder if you’d be too 
proud to speak to a fellow—an insignifi- 
cant fellow like me, I mean.” 

‘“‘T wish you'd tried.” 

“T wish so too—now. But I should 
never have had the pluck. I believe it 
must have taken all Devondale’s courage 
to do it,” he added mischievously. 

Zenobia laughed ; she could laugh now ; 
the knowledge of laughter—the practical 
and personal knowledge—was one of those 
deeper mysteries that Mr. Devondale had 
indirectly taught her. She was an apt and 
creditable pupil, and her laugh was a very 
sweet and musical one, The tutor raised 
his head, as he sat writing letters at a 
distant table, and smiled to hear it. He 
felt justly proud of his work. 

“Why do you laugh?” the boy asked. 
“Ts it because he showed his inward 
trepidation too plainly, and you laugh at 
the recollection ?” 

“Oh, no,” she replied. ‘To let you 
into a secret, Cecil ”—and she lowered her 
voice confidentially—"I believe I was a 
great deal the more frightened of the two. 
Whatever he felt, Mr. Devondale certainly 
showed no outward sign of trepidation.” 

“Neither did you; I'll swear to that. 
But why on earth were you afraid of 
Frank? He doesn’t look the sort of fellow 
& girl should be afraid of.” 

Zenobia glanced at the young man 
writing so industriously at the further end 
of the room ; his handsome head bent over 





the paper, his thoughts apparently ab- 
sorbed in his task; and a faint smile 
parted her red lips, No, he did not look 
the sort of fellow to be afraid of; most 
assuredly he did not, and she was not 
afraid of him any longer. 

“ Devondale a tutor! A pretty teacher 
of youth, truly !” 

The words recurred to her memory 
suddenly, arresting the smile; but they 
were powerless to shake her faith in him ; 
they were powerless to do more than 
slightly ruffle the calm surface of her peace 
of mind. 

For three weeks had passed since those 
words were spoken, and she knew Mr. 
Devondale far better now. The experience 
of those weeks seemed amply to have 
jastified her first instinctive confidence in 
him, and she liked and trusted him more 
with every day that slipped happily by. 
“Like” and “trust” were the words by 
which she would have defined to herself 
her feeling towards him ; and if that feel- 
ing were a somewhat warmer one than 
such words could ever adequately express, 
Zenobia was as yet in ignorance of it, 
Liking and trust were both new to her 
experience, so that it was scarcely strange 
that she hardly knew at first what their 
proper limits might be, or where they 
merged their own identity in the all- 
absorbing passion of love. ; 

Three weeks had passed since those 
words were spoken, and in all that time 
she had never heard one word from the 
speaker; had never seen so much as a 
passing glimpse of him in the street. He 
had made his strange assertion, and 
vanished as completely as though the 
eatth had opened and swallowed him up. 
And Zsnobia, happy in the present, vaguely 
hopeful of the future, felt only too thankful 
that it should be so. 

For Zsnobia had been reared amid the 
respectabilities of Slowton ; she had led a 
guarded life in the decorous calm of Q1een 
Street. True, she had chafed somewhat 
against the restraining bars of her detested 
prison-house ; the social code under which 
she had grown up had narrowed her 
mental horizon and starved her sym- 
pathies ; but none the less had it formed 
her opinions, and coloured her views of 
life. She might dislike and despige the 
Slowton prejudices, but—whether for good 
or for evil—they influenced her still, and 
must ever continue to do so; though 
probably, as time went on and her experi- 
ence widened, in a greatly modified degree. 
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Thus Zenobia could not but view Herbert 
Lovell with Slowton eyes of dispassionate 
criticism, and what she had seen was far 
from pleasing her. He was as far removed 
from the Slowton standard as Mr. Devon- 
dale, but unfortunately in quite the opposite 
direction, While the one fell short, the 
other surpassed; and the girl, though 
capable of appreciating superiority, was not 
yet able to make allowances for inferiority. 
Tbat the man who claimed to be her father 
had fallen below the standard that might 
and ought to have been his, she felt 
instinctively ; and thus her own instincts 
and Slowton prejudices combined to render 
the idea of his possible relationship most 
distasteful to her, Now, however, she was 
beginning to feel safe; those three weeks 
that had elapsed seemed to. have put that 
unpleasant interview very far away from 
the peaceful, happy present ; and Zenobia 
would soon regard it as little more real 
than a bad dream. 

Her silence, meantime, interested Cecil, 
who wondered much that she vouchsafed 
no answer to his gay question ; he knew 
nothing of the changing thoughts that 
brought such a perplexed look into the 
girl’s beautiful eyes ; but he saw that her 
attention had wandered far away from 
him, nor did he make any effort to recall 
it. Cecil, both from temperament and 
circumstances, was apt to regard the drama 
of life rather from the spectator’s than the 
actor’s standpoint ; and he was much given 
to idle—yet, to himself, not wholly un- 
profitable—speculations on the probable 
issues of all that he saw. This “faultily 
faultless” Zenobia had long been the 
central figure on the very circumscribed 
stage that was all the cripple boy knew 
of the real world around him; and the 
more he saw of her, the more interested 
he grew. Mr. Devondale’s admiration for 
her—carefully guarded though it was from 
the eyes of a curious world—was no secret 
to him ; and he was already constructing 
a very pretty little romance, in which his 
two dearest friends were to play the lead- 
ing parts for his especial benefit. Thus, 
Cecil was content that her thoughts should 
wander, since he had ample occupation in 
wondering what direction they might be 
taking ; and the silence lasted so long that 
at last Mr. Devondale threw down his pen 





and strolled over to the window, profes- 
sing a fear that they had fallen out about 
something, and were no longer on speaking 
terms, 

“Why, Frank, it only shows what 
excellent terms we are on, that we can sit 
together for five minutes without speaking 
a word,” the boy said lazily, noting the 
while with much satisfaction that Zenobia’s 
wandering attention had returned from its 
travels, and the light to her eyes. ‘“‘Ze- 
nobia doesn’t bother to talk when she’s 
nothing to say ; that is why I find her so 
restful,” 

‘You are looking tired, my boy. We'll 
do no more work to-day,” Mr. Devondale 
said with decision. 

“Sing something, then. Zenobia will 
like that, and her time isn’t quite up 
yet.” 

‘* If Miss Brabourne wishes it.” 

Miss Brabourne did wish it, and said as 
much with her usual grave simplicity. 
There could be no doubt she enjoyed Mr, 
Devondale’s singing; to be sure of it, he 
had only to watch the changing expression 
of her face that reflected constantly tho 
changing feeling of the music. 

But, attentive as was the little audience 
in that firelit room, there was one unseen 
listener in the rapidly darkening street 
without, whose attention was even more 
closely riveted by the wonderful voice of 
that sweet singer. Yet the feeling with 
which he heard it scarcely seemed to be in 
harmony with the music; and when he at 
length turned away, it was with something 
very like a muttered oath that he said: 
‘* Tt’s he, safe enough, and at his old tricks 
again! He thwarted me once, but this 
time he shall not escape me, Sing on, my 
boy, but you shall sing to another tune 
before I’ve done with you!” 

And, so saying, he went on his way and 
disappeared in the darkness of decorous 
Queen Street. 
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